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closely follow the early Portuguese model, as do the introductory
matter and tables of Jean Rotz' Boke of Ydrography (1542), and the
little French books of Nautical Tables1 of the same or earlier date,
which were probably used with Pierre Garcie's Grand Routtier. An
examination of these and many other similar writings shows that
certain features continually recur. These features include the section
on the Sphere, which is found in Barlow's work, containing certain
necessary definitions, an explanation of the seasons, of the length
of day and night, and so on, associated often with further miscel-
laneous cosmographical information: then follows the Regiment of
the North Star, with its stereotyped diagram, next the diagram of
the thirty-two compass points, associated with the rules for raising
and laying the pole, while the last absolutely essential section is the
Table of Declinations, with the rules for its use. The Table may
be for four years, or for one year only, and it is combined with a
Calendar in most cases, although this is not so in Barlow. Charts,
diagrams, and notes on the tides are frequently to be found, as
also the method of laying a course on a portulan chart, but both of
these topics Barlow omits, although there are some instructions on
the latter point in Enciso. The Portuguese model had tables of
latitudes along the routes likely to be followed, and although these
were pertinent to Enciso*s purpose in so far as Magellan's course
would include the coast of Brazil, he does not insert them; conse-
quently such tables are absent also in Barlow's manuscript. The
latter simplifies, and nowhere amplifies, his model, perhaps with
good reason, for when he wrote it was practically invariably the
case that a French, an Italian or a Portuguese pilot, each with a
manual in his native tongue, took charge of any English vessel
attempting an oceanic voyage.
The first fully trained English pilot was Richard Chancellor,
whose skill in the making and using of nautical instruments drew the
admiration of such mathematicians as John Dee and Thomas
Digges, but he lost his life at the outset of his career. Stephen
Burrough, who served under him in 1553, did his best to carry on
the tradition so worthily begun, and succeeded In securing the
translation by Richard Eden of Cortes' Manual in 1561. William
Bourne's 'Almanack with Certain Rules of Navigation', afterwards
enlarged and published as the "Regiment of the Sea1, first appeared
in 1567, but unfortunately no copy has survived; his work was a
simplification of that of Cortes. A manuscript Manual, which
appears to be based on material collected during the previous
1 e.g. Add. MSS. No. 22,721 (British Museum).